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An Anchor of the Soul—Hebrews, vi. 19. 


This is the search of all religion, “ An Anchor of the Soul,” 
something that shall hold us, steady and stay us, bind us to the 
immutable. 
But why wish we to be anchored? Because all about us 
there is perpetual motion ; and not only so, but perpetual change, 
‘the passing away of the old; the coming in of the new, discov- - 


’ 
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aspects, new motions and conditions for which the old offer no 

guide; and these changes often come on with agitations, terrors, _ 
revolutions. These are movements of life, social, political, — 
moral, religious. In these changes, therefore, a common cryis —~ _ 


for anchorage-ground and an anchor. [If all things move, often 
tumultuously, there is the more need that we be still and stead- ‘ 3 
fast, unless we will be mere weeds on the tide. If thingschange, = 
and what seem most sacred, sure, holy, continually depart > 
and return no more, then surely we need some anchor of the a 
soul, fixed in somewhat that shall hold us still while the current “i 
sweeps on. For while in the current and of it, we would not = 
_be tossed by it. We would use its good things, and part with mS 
- them again if the flood tear them away, while we ride on the he: 
flood at anchor! she 
But to what shall we be anchored? What can we find #$ 
whereto to anchor which shall be firm? - er 
The answer to this question is as varied as the many creeds a 

and institutions of men. To these they are taught to look for Pe; 
safety and salvation. The Christian is sure that Christianity— . 

- and not only that, but many are persuaded that their own form 3 
or interpretation of Christianity—is that religious truth which is S 
immutable. It will survive all the changes of time, say they. tt. 
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But this Christian confidence is treated with very lofty contempt 
by the Moslem; for he avers that good and great as Jesus was, 
God over him placed Mahomet, the last and greatest of his 
“prophets, i in whom revelation was perfected. The good Moslem 
is sure that Mohammedanism is the religion which “shall outlast 
all changes and be the universal faith, to anchor the soul always. 
But both Moslem and Christian are derided by the calm Buddhist, 
who equally is sure that his sacred books contain the sum of 
wisdom which shall prove its title by surviving forever. But now? 


though this question, To what can we anchor? has answers as” 


many as human creeds,—all the answers, how diverse soever, 
part into two great classes: The first class seeks the immovable 
principle, the safe and lasting anchorage, in Nature itself, m the 
very bosom of the moving and changing order of things. The 
second class avers that in this shifting scene there is no stable 
principle for hope and rest, that all things in the current move 
with it, and thereupon if we would not be swept away we must 
lay hold of some sure support outside of this changing order and 
far above it. 

The first class looks solely to nature, or the order in which 
we are, affirming that if there be any immutable, it must be the 
ground of this very order, bringing its diversities and changes 
into a unity; and if this immutable can-be found, say they, the 
means and way must be in this self-same order itself. The 
second class looks for its rest, and its immutable, outside of the 
changing order, affirming that intervention, a special dispensation 
and enlightenment, has been necessary in order to disclose 


grounds of confidence and peace; for the ‘ unassisted light of — 


Nature ” could discover none, say they. 
Now, these two classes, which include all the many answers 


to the question, To what can we anchor? begin two modes of — 


thought, two views of Nature, religion, Providence and human 


nature, which are opposed and irreconcilable ; they mutually 
exclude each other and admit no middle term, and one of them, 
since they are contradictories, must be true, Hither the chang- 


ing order is sufficient, and able out of itself in the simplicity of — 


its unfolding, to give men the immutable; or it-is not thus suf- 
ficient and able. Hither a special dispensation is necessary to 
give rest and truth; or it is not thus necessary. There is no 
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middle ground and no third alternative. One is wholly right 
and the other is wholly wrong, in respect of this difference. 

Here, then, I have to set forth in one way (for there are 
many ways) what I think the right one of these two views, — 
namely, that in the Nature within us and without us we have 
an all-sufficiency. Ihave not here to argue this in the whole, nor 
even to argue for the thought and name of God in the soul, 
which I like not to do, any more than to argue in behalf of there 
being eye-sight or hearing. I haveronly to show that Natural 
Religion comes, by reason of the thought of God, into peace and 
rest,—an anchorage for the soul. 

Simple Natural Religion speaks first. of God, the Eternal One, 
eyer present and working; and not only ever present, but present 
infinitely; filling all things, guiding, upholding all worlds; giving 
strength for all deeds; inspiring all souls. He is the One in the 
many, the Immutable in the changeable, the invincible order 
which converts all things to himself, ‘‘ out of his own beauty 
making all things fair.” He is the sunlight and the mind’s 
light. Of him is the eye’s sight, and the soul’s vision. He lives 
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in the Eternal Now. ‘To seek for him in the past is only to say, 


He was; to look for him in the future is only to say, He will be. 
But his name is “J am,” and beholding him in the present, we 
say, He is. Now, Now, he lives. He works Now. Still and 
forevermore he is present strength, light, joy, truth, blessing, 
inspiration. Not only all these, but all these perfectly, now. He 
neyer was any nearer to this earth than he is. He is “‘ over all 
and through all and in all” fully, perfectly, absolutely; and at 
no-time was he inspiration more directly, more personally, than 


now he uplifts his children and gives them understanding; at no 


time ruled and guided he the march of the worlds and men more 


2 truly, more directly, or more powerfully, than now his perfect 


_ Providence overshadows all. 
_~ But because God thus is the Living Present, the Holy Spirit, 
~ Natural Religion must trust the right and the truth. Right and 


truth always are safe in the keeping of God. They need no 
~ other Providence. The right is sure to. be maintained, the truth 


surely is brought forth. Things so are framed as “to make an 
_ evil thing asif it had never been,” and there is a steady unfold- 
ing of “the good, the beautiful, and the true,” 
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But, again, if the right and the truth thus be safe and secure, — 
and neither the malice nor the mistaken zeal of men can over- ~ 
throw them, nor do any more than to retard them for a little — 
while, Natural Religion infers from this the right and the duty — 
of liberty of thought, of speech, of all sincere difference in think- — 
ing. For to be intolerant is not only to distrust the security of — 


the truth, but impiously to take it under our impotent protection; 
and to abridge another’s liberty of thinking is flagrantly to 
assume infallibility and usurp the throne of God. Thought may 
be free and speech free, says Natural Religion, because the truth 
is safe with God; thought and speech must be free, for what~ 
finiteness has right or power to decide on the truth and establish 
it by force ? 


But, again, if the truth be protected and secured in such — 


way as to give, and not deny, liberty to men; if it be safe simply 
in the works of God, needing no institution of men to define it 
and build walls around it; if it progress and men at all times 
move in it, and more of truth and right is brought to pass, then 
it follows, says Natural Religion, that truth and right are natural 
to the conscience and mind of man. For since they are not 
forced on him by an external power, they must come forth out 
of him by a free unfolding. ‘The soul of man gravitates to the 
truth. The soul is made to feed on truth, to adore the good and 
beautiful, to grope after the divine and find it, and know it ever 
more and more. Religion is natural to the soul. Aspiration is 
the attitude ofjits walk. It ‘‘pants for God as the hart for the 
water-brooks.” History is a record of the religious struggles — 
and efforts of the human heart, Forlorn, bleak and savage, in ~ 
the forests or on sea reefs, Natural Religion has crept forth, or 
blazed forth wildly, but always come forth in some way, always — 
directed the human eye above itself, whispered faintly of the — 
unheard, dimly pictured the unseen. From the obscure, rude — 


and coarse forms of its beginning, religion has grown with man, 
always the same natural thing, but ever purer, loftier, more 


chastened, serene, trustful and adoring. 


But, again, if religion thus be natural to man, if his spir- q 


itual nature thus tend to religious truth and find its way on 


toward the light which shines always from afar, then anything | 
professing to be religious truth must appeal to the soul to be | 
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justified. And as the religious nature grows clearer and higher, 
age by age, like all the human powers, no dictum of the past can 
___ override its clear decision in the present. Therefore, as the safety 
of truth in the Providence of God forbids all tyranny, intoler- _ 
_ ance and persecution of men, so Natural Religion does away 
~ with pretence of divine authority in the past. The soul is its 
_ own authority. The religious nature stands waiting, nay, long- 
_ ing, yearning; and all things call it forth, elevate and purify it. 
- It is not created by any institution, nor depends on a form, nor 
is bound to a doctrine. I[t needs no special dispensation for its 
_ nourishment. In its divine activity it neither awaits nor permits 
an authoritative book. It is itself the source of all forms 
and creeds. It searches, examines, teaches, prophesies, makes - 
_ churches, doctrines, priesthoods, schools, rites and mysteries. 
_ Christianity accounts not for the religious nature. The religious 
- nature accounts for Christianity; also for the Greek, the Roman, 
.. the Brahmin; for the Norse myth, the Aztec rite, the Jewish 
Law, the Persian Fire-worship, the Koran and the Vedas, and for m=" 
all other ways by which the children of the earth have sought . 
the Father. This religious nature admits of no binding author- Ft 
ity in the past, because nothing can be more sacred to it than by. 
itself and its directness unto God. The past, grand and glorious 
as it is, never can hinder or forbid equal soul-life in the preseni. : 
«The Bible as interpreted by the Church,” says the Roman- eo 
ist, thereby asserting a divine oracle in the past and an_inter- 
' preting institution in the present. “The Bible as interpreted ° 
__ by each man for himself,” said Luther, thereby rejecting author- > 
__ ity in the present but clinging to the oracle in the past. Natural 
- Réligion submits the mind neither to Church nor to Bible. I 
could reject the unmistakable teaching of any Bible passage as 
~ easily and simply as any other thing that seemed not true. 
Consider: if any teaching of the Bible come before my mind, I 
must either believe it, or disbelieve it, or have no view concerning 
it. If I believe it, then for that reason I accept it; my conviction 
_ of its truth is for me its sanctity and authority. If I disbelieve 
it, then to assent to it is simply to be false andlying. If I have oe 


no belief concerning it, then to assent to it without examina- 
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_ tion is unfaithful, supine, unworthy of an intellectual being. 
Therefore the Bible stands beside me, not before me. It is a 
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dear and valued companion, not a ruler. From its grand pages — 

I find rivers of pure water flowing, the water which slakes thirst 
forever, a spring springing up into everlasting life. It runs — 
over with inspiration and fervor. It teaches, exhorts, inspires, z, 
strengthens, exalts. It is woven of the fibres of prophetic souls. Ze 
It shines with the light of saintly lives. It seems the enn :, 
legacy bequeathed by any race to the world. All this it seems to 
me, is to me, does for me. But it is not my master. Neither _ ; 
does it include or glorify the truth, but the truth includes and — 
glorifies it. 

Thus simply from the thought of God, with which Nataralal 
Religion begins, Religion unfolds to these sreat trusts,—trust — 
in the right and the true, that they are mighty and will prevail, - 
trust in pure freedom of thought and speech,-trust in the reason — 
and moral nature of mankind, trust in the religious authority ~ 
of the soul. ‘These trusts will grow till they bring all religitng 
to their own beautiful image and rule the deeds of men. 

Meantime, one thing is certain. The day is past uber 
men knew no other or better arguments than citations from 
the Bible or the Fathers. ‘‘ Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right?” Let no man be blamed for holding what- 
soever opinions; but let every man, of any opinion, be blamed if 
he violate the sanctity of thinking, outrage the spirit of truth, 
hold views carelessly, enthrone custom instead of rectitude, habit 
and prejudice instead of truth. For no man always can find the 
truth, but every man always can seek it. ‘ It is not incumbent 
on thee to complete the work,” said an ancient Jew, ‘* but thou 
must not therefore cease from it,”—words of comfort and cheer. 
It is our part to do, to think, to will, to live: What we gain dl 
finish is in His hands who orders all things well! 
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